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AT HOME. 


MIss VERA WARWICK-EVANS gained an 
exhibition at Trinity College, London, at 
nine years of age—at eleven a three years’ 
open Scholarship at the same College and 
whilst there played both a violin and 
also a piano Concerto with the College 
Orchestra. She then studied privately 
under Professor Wilhelm). 

At 17 she gained a three years open 
Scholarship at Royal College of Music 
and was extended for another year. When 
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she played the Chaconne by Bach at one 
of the College concerts and was extended 
for another year then she secured the 
Tagore gold medal which was presented 
to her by H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
at Marlborough House. She was then 
awarded the Morley Scholarship making 
a total of six years and last December was 
awarded the Dove Prize. 

Miss Vera Warwick-Evans will give a 
recital at Steinway Hall under distin- 
guished patronage and will play Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in C minor; Chaconne, 
Bach; Variations, Dr. Joachim, etc., a truly 
prodigious programme. 

—— :0:—— 

The following are the programmes of 
the Symphony Concerts that take place 
under the management of Mr. Robert 
Newman, conductor, Mr. Henry J. Wood. 
Saturday, January 20th, at 3 o'clock. 

Suite, “L’Arlésienne,” Bizet; Arias (a) 
“Cavatina de Kontchakowna” (“Prince 
Igor”), Borodine; (@) “Chanson Circas- 
sienne” (“le Prisonnier de Caucase”), 
César Cul; Symphony No. 5, in E minor 
and major, Tchaikovsky; Overture, 
“Egmont,” Beethoven. Vocalist, Mlle. 
Camilla Landi. 

Saturday, February 3rd, at 3 o'clock. 

Symphony, Mozart; Concerto in A 
minor, for violin, violoncello and orches- 
tra (Op. 102), Brahms; “Don Quixote,” 
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(Fantastic Variations on a Theme of 
chivalrous character), Richard Strauss. 
Solo violin, Mr. Maurice Sons. Solo 
Violoncello, Professor Hugo Becker. 
Saturday, February 17th, at 3 o'clock. 

Symphony in C, “Le Midi,” Haydn; 
Concerto No. 1, in B flat minor, for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra, Tchaikovsky ; Tone- 
Poem, “Ein  Heldenleben,” Richard 
Strauss. Solo Violin, Mr. Maurice Sons. 
Solo pianoforte, Mme. Teresa Carrefio. 
Saturday, March 3rd, at 3 o'clock. 

“Gesang der Parzen” (Song of the 
Fates) for Six-part Chorus and Orches- 
tra, Brahms; the Leeds Choral Union; 
“ Taillefer” (Ballad by Ludwig Uhland) 
for Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, (First per- 
formance in London), Richard Strauss; the 
Leeds Choral Union. Taillefer, Mr. 
Henry Turnpenny, William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, Mr. Montague Borwell; The 
Duke's Sister, Miss Perceval Allen. Sym- 
phony, No. 9g, in D minor (Choral), Beet- 
hoven, the Leeds Choral Union. Soprano, 
Miss Perceval Allen; Contralto, Miss Jessie 
Goldsack; Tenor, Mr. Henry Turnpenny ; 
Bass, Mr. Montague Borwell. 


— :0:—— 
There is no doubt that Miss Adelina 
Leon’s violoncello recital on December 15th 
was a conspicuous success. Miss Leon’s 
performance was highly artistic through- 
out, giving evidence of skilful training as 
well as individual talent. She showed 
great dramatic and poetic feeling and in 
her rendering of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in 
A minor with which her programme 
opened. The next group consisted of Max 
Bruch’s “ Kol Nidrei,” which was encored 
and “Le Cygne” (Saint-Saéns) given and 
“Elegie” (Fauré), while the third and last 
group comprised “Un Souvenirs” (Frank 
Bridge) of which, this was the first per- 
formance, “Chanson Villageoise,” by the 
same composer and Popper’s “ El fentanz,” 
The feature of this group was the great 
success of Miss Leon’s playing of the last 
named piece which was beautifully clear 
and unfailing in executive ability. It 
was encoréd. Miss Hilda Foster sang a 
well chosen group of songs by Schumann 
and Brahms and Mr. Charltcn Keith and 
Miss Lycett Mathews were the accompan- 
ists. 
—— :0:-—— 
The début of Miss Vera Warwick- 
Evans on Tuesday evening, January 





may claim to have been not merely suc- 
cessful, but of some musical import since 
the young lady had as patrons no less 
than four Doctors of Music (Sir Hubert 
Parry, Sir Charles Stanford, Sir Walter 
Parratt and Sir Frederick Bridge). The 
young artist opened her programme with a 
sonata of Beethoven (C minor) of which 
she gave a musicianly rendering, both bril- 
liant and graceful, her phrasing being 
notably good. Her next effort which 
showed her to even greater advantage was 
Bach’s “ Chaconne” (unaccompanied). This 
Miss Warwick-Evans played with a colour 
and warmth as admirable as they are un- 
usual. Her technique is undcubtedly fine 
her scale passages being exceptionally 
smooth and fluent and her tone is full and 
sweet. “Variations” of Joachim were 
played in a masterly manner and without 
aparent difficulty. The last items were 
“Albumblatt” of Wagner, which was 
played with great purity of style and deli- 
cacy of feeling and “ L’Abeille” of Schu- 
bert of which Miss Warwick-Evans gave a 
unusually brilliant and at the same time 
ethereal rendering. For this last item an 
encore was insisted upon and the young 
violinist played with exquisite feeling a 
small piece of her own “ Mesto Pensiero,” 
which was full of charm and sentiment. 
We shall hope to hear the young lady 
soon again. Her playing is characterized 
by a vitality and freshness and at the same 
time an absence of effort which is truly 
happy combination. Miss Warwick-Evans 
was assisted by Mr. Charltcn Keith, Mr. 
Hickman-Smith and Madame Rosa Bird. 
V. D. 


THE American papers to hand give very 
glowing accounts of Kubelik’s recent ap- 
pearance in New York. Four years had 
passed since he first played there, and the 
leading critics agree that they have added 
greatly to his musical stature. His mar- 
vellous technique remains his pre-eminent 
quality, but his tone has gained in warmth 
and colour, and his work generally in sin- 
cerity and strength. “Of course,” says 
Mr. Chase in the “Sun,” being Bohemian, 
he has his temperament and his tricks; 
even becoming the father of twins (as has 
been his good fortune since we first lis- 
tened to his music) has not cured him of 
his fondness for effects and for such fire- 
work in music as his countrymen love to 





write. But together with his brilliancy and 
technique now appears his ability, also, to 
read and repeat (pretty well) the poetry of 
the musical Miltons and Shakespeares.” 
The violinist has, it appears, insured his 
fingers at $50,000 during his American 
tour, the policy that he has taken out pro- 
viding for $5,000 compensation for the 
disablement of each finger or thumb. The 
concerts of the tour are also insured for 
$2,000 each. 


—_—:o:— 

Mischa Elman played last night at the 
Gewandhaus concert at Leipzig with enor- 
mous success. Mr. Arthur Nikisch, the 
famous conductor, declared that no other 
artist had ever had such a reception at 
these concerts and he insisted on Mischa 
Elman pledging himself to come again 
another year. 


—:0: — 


Our readers will also be pleased to hear 
that Mischa Elman has been engaged as 
soloist for the Birmingham Musical Festi- 
val, October, 1906. 


New Year’s Day brought a brief inter- 
ruption of the concert recess. In the 
afternoon at Queen’s Hall a familiar 
programme, including the “Unfinished” 
Symphony, a Wagner selection, and the 
“1812” Overture attracted an audience 
that quite filled the building and showed 
itself very appreciative of the fine playing 
of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Mr. 
Henry Wood. Especial enthusiasm was 
evoked by the brilliant rendering of the 
“Tannhauser” Overture. At night the 
Albert Hall was crowded from floor to 
ceiling for the usual New Year’s perform- 
ance of “Messiah” by the Royal Choral 
Society. The work has rarely gone better, 
for the chorus not only sang with fine 
precision and a splendid volume of tone, 
but with more freshness of spirit than on 
some past occasions. 


Fritz Spindler, born in 1817, a well 
known German composer of many success- 
ful pianoforte pieces, and author of two 
symphonies, etc., died recently. 

On the evening of January 9, at the 
Steinway Hall Miss Vera Warwick-Evans 
held a violin recital, assisted by the well- 
known baritone, Mr. Hickman-Smith. The 
concert-giver, who has studied at the Royal 
College of Music and recently gained the 
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Dove Prize, possesses a sound technique, 
bows gracefully and almost invariably 
maintains a just intonation. That is the 
verdict of the Telegraph. 


:o: 
Notices of a considerable number of con- 
certs must be allowed to stand over for 
want of space. 





STEINWAY HALL. 

Mr. Karl Klein lately gave what was 
described as “ his only recital,” in which he 
was assisted by Miss Hilda de Angelis. 
He opened his concert with a performance 
of a Sonata for pianoforte and violin, 
written by Mr. B. O. Klein, who accom- 
panied. One may say at once that the 
work is eminently satisfactory. That is to 
say, although it may perhaps be somewhat 
lacking in poetical distinction, it is at all 
events straightforward and full of musi- 
cianly sentiment. Mr. Karl Klein has a 
very noble style, and plays with a deep 
sense of artistic thoughtfulness. Mr. Klein 
was quite brilliant in Paganini’s “ Intro- 
duction, Theme and Variations,” and in 
Bach’s Prelude in E Mr. Karl Klein 
showed that he not only possesses the 
modern feeling for fine music, but also 
that he is a truly classical interpreter. 





CONCERT BY ROYAL AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY. 


ONE of the remarkable features of all 
the society’s concerts is the number of men 
to be seen among the audience. The only 
difference last night was that all the ladies 
were absent. It 1s, indeed, a lucky society 
that has a band of such numbers and quali- 
ties to dispense music while its members 
smoke and take their ease or promenade 
as they feel disposed. 

The programme opened with a finished 
account of Mozart’s “ Zauberfléte” Over- 
ture, followed by “The Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” which was sung with great charm 
of voice and style by Miss Amy Castles, 
who was further responsible for “ Chanson 
d’Esclave,” by Louis Urgel, and “ E’en as 
a Lovely Flower” (Heine), by Carlton 
Mason. The talented young singer’s 
efforts were received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, as were also those of Mr. Plunkett 
Greene, who had to repeat the second of 
Ernest Newbolt’s rollicking sea-songs, 
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“Devon, O Devon” and “The Old 
Superb,” to which the popular baritone also 
added “The Gentle Maiden,” by Arthur 
Sullivan, and his well-known Irish con- 
tribution, “ Trottin’ to the Fair.” 

No less appreciated were the orchestral 
items interpreted with much taste and skill 
by the society’s able conductcr Mr. Ernest 
Ford. Mr. Karl Klein, the new violinist, 
gave great pleasure by a brilliant render- 
ing of Ernst’s “Otello Fantasy” and 
Wieniawski’s “Polonaise Brillante,” for 
which he had a most flattering reception. 





PAGANINI. 
THE WONDERFUL MAN ON THE G STRING. 
By C. A. Ehrenfechter. 


(Concluded from page 12.) 
IN the inns (hotels were then unknown) 
in which Paganini had to put up on his 
tours he was easy to please, content with 
whatever he found, it was the same to him 
whether his room was on the attic or on the 
first floor, whether his bed was soft or 
hard, so long as his abode was in the back 
part of the house, for he could not endure 
street noise. “I have quite’\enough to 
suffer from noise in the large cities,” he 
said, “when travelling I will have quiet.” 

Coachmen, porters and people belonging 
to the lower class in general Paganini 
treated with contempt and would scarcely 
ever condescend to look at or speak to 
them. Should perchance such a _ one 
address him, he turned his back to him, 
asking his companion: “What is it the 
creature wants from me? Who then is this 
brute?” On being assured by his com- 
panion that the people about the country 
were of a most good-natured sort, he re- 
plied: “Tut, tut, thus the canaille is 
throughout.” 

Arrived at his destination the most 
strictly-guarded state prisoner could not 
spend a more monotonous and tedious life 
- than the great master in his room. Never- 
theless he left it but seldom and unwil- 
lingly since he appeared to be most com- 
fortable when in absolute solitude. 

Vocalists and instrumentalists have to 
acquire their art by wearisome toil, and by 
daily practice of several hours keep voice 
or fingers pliant and flexible. But also 
herein this wonderful man was an almost 





incredible exception. It is a fact, that on 
all tours none ever heard a tone of his 
violin penetrate from his room, except per- 
haps the tuning of the instrument, and this 
only on the day of the concert a few 
moments before the rehearsal or the concert. 
Nor made Paganini any secret of it that he 
never touched his violin except when 
obliged to do so; “I have practised enough 
in my life and am glad when I need not 
take my violin out of its case,” he used to 
say. 

Being thus when by himself, altogether 
unoccupied, one might believe that he de- 
voted his time to composition. But also 


‘this was not the case. The works—con- 


certos, variations, etc, with which he 
appeared on his tours, he had all written 
in Italy and not produced a single new 
work on his travels. 

He was by no means a well read man, 
for beyond his native language he under- 
stood but a little French, or had he any 
inclination for reading. He also cpenly 
confessed, at least to his companion, that 
he was an altogether uneducated man. 
His excuse was: “One can only master one 
science thoroughly. My whole lifetime 
has been devoted to my violin and the 
study of musical theory, leaving, therefore, 
no time for other sciences.” 

For a long series of years Paganini 
practised daily from ten to twelve hours. 
He took no interest in worldly affairs; he 
did not care for politics; the most stupen- 
dous phenomenon and upheavals in the 
world’s history, the downfall of the 
mightiest establishments, the thought of 
Napoleon’s collapse, the revolt and heroic 
deeds of the Greeks, or the thought of his 
own down-trodden and impotent native 
country made less impression on him than 
the breaking of a string when performing 
before an audience. 

But this extreme onesidedness, this fix- 
ing on one point cnly—his violin playing, 
made him the greatest art-phenomenon 
which the world ever saw. 

On the whole Paganini was of a melan- 
choly temperament, like most to whom 
healthy days are a rarity. A diseased body 
is a dimned window through which the 
mind can see no cheerful world. Still, 
also the melancholy has moments of cheer- 
fulness and playful humour. Thus Paga- 
nini when among some acquaintances would 
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be the most versatile and amusing com- 
anion. He then related mostly anecdotes 
of his life which he understood how to 
deliver in a piquant and humorous manner. 
Of large assemblies, dinners, etc., he was a 
declared enemy, and it always required 
much persuasion to get him leave his room 
in order to accept an invitation. At table 
he spoke little but ate the more. At large 
banquets he seldom let a course pass un- 
tasted. His appetite was prodigicus; he 
could continue eating for several hours 
without experiencing the least inconveni- 
ence, he also did not despise old father 
Bacchus. At the same time he was so 
absent minded that he seldom was aware 
what he had partaken of, nor whether it 
had been good or bad. In the conversation 
he took little part. The repast over he 
soon left in order to enjoy his szesta. In 
evening soirées where there was_ less 
restraint he was more accessible; but so 
soon as one would discuss with him musi- 
cal topics or favour him with a musical 
entertainment his good humour was irre- 
vocably gone. In social entertainments, 
such as carte-playing for instance, he would 
take no part. For persons he had an 
extraordinary faithful memory, but none 
for localities. The names of the towns in 
which he had given concerts disappeared 
from his memory when he scarcely had left 
them. Quite remarkable it was how nature 
had fitted him for his life’s task. His 
fingers were of extraordinary length and 
of unexampled suppleness; his thumb for 
instance, he could bend so far back as to be 
able to touch with the nail the back of his 
hand. Equally extraordinary was the 
flexibility of his arms; without any exertion 
he could bring his elbows close together. 
Especially noteworthy was Paganini’s 
demeanour on the way to the concerts, in 
the rehearsals, and behind the curtains. In 
those hours he appeared both as man and 
artist to most advantage. His disposition 
and demeanour on the morn of a rehearsal 
was more serious and solemn than usual. 
Although sure of his performance he 
nevertheless could not keep off a kind of 
nervousness. On such a morning he did 
nothing, but sat still on his couch. A few 
moments before driving to the rehearsal he 
opened his violin case to see whether a 
string might have broken, tuned the instru- 
ment, tried at the utmost a few chords, 
closed the case and put the copies of the 





music necessary for the day in order. At 
the same time he continually kept on tak- 
ing snuff, a sure sign with him of inner 
agitation and reflection. If he found that 
some listeners had sneaked into the re- 
hearsal, a not uncommon thing, he would 
not play his solos but merely mark, or 
signify them by a slight pzzzzcazo. 

His ear was the finest possible; not the 
smallest fault would escape him. In the 
strongest orchestra-tutti he would exclaim 
“the second clarinet is amiss!” or “I do not 
hear the alto!” etc. Did the orchestra not 
play to his satisfaction he could get very 
vehement; if, however, the musicians ac- 
companied him with precision then he 
shouted -to them in the midst of the per- 
formance a loud “ Bravissimo.” Fearing 
some of his pieces might be abstracted or 
copied he carefully collected and took 
them with him, altho’ the principal part 
was not even among them, since he played 
everything from memory. After the re- 
hearsal he took a plain meal and then 
rested. 


Singular it was that on concert-days 
this most taciturn, serious and melancholy 
man from the moment he entered the ante 
or artists’ room, up to his appearance 
before the audience, all the seriousness 
accompanying him during the day had left 
him. In the intervals he generally kept up 
joking and jesting until notified by the 
conductor that it was his turn to perform, 
when, suddenly assuming his usual serious- 
ness, he appeared before the audience. 
Perspiring so much after every solo that 
on a concert-evening he had to change his 
linen two or three times it was thought 
that the performance must be a great strain 
on his delicate body. This, however, could 
not be the case, since he generally on the 
evening after a concert was more cheerful 
than before and had to complain neither of 
want of appetite nor sleep. In the inter- 
vals the artists’ room was crowded by 
music lovers, bouquets of flowers, poems 
extolling the great artist were presented to 
him, mostly by admiring ladies whom in 
return he favoured with the prettiest com- 
pliments. Paganini was fond of listen- 
ing to church music, for the opera he cared 
less, especially so the German. For 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” he had the highest 
regard. Military music found no favour 
with him: “These men rarely ever play 
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properly together,” he used to say. On the 
other hand carillons cn church-towers had 
much charm for him. 

A fine trait in his character was his ever 
ready courteousness. Young musicians 
who often came with their ponderous 
scores, young ladies who wanted to know 
whether their voices were sufficiently sonor- 
ous for the stage, violins which were 
brought to him to express his opinion on, 
artists who, if of approved merit, asked 
him for introductions and recommenda- 
tions—to all he was kind, giving advice 
and help according to his judgment. He 
was fond of praise and journals which 
offered it to him he read diligently and 
with much gratification. Huis correspond- 
ence he conducted in the Italian language, 
his letters when written in French had to 
be revised and corrected. His handwrit- 
ing was not the most legible. 

Outward show and luxury he disliked, 
even his Orders he rarely wore except when 
appearing in public. He often said: 
“What can be the good of all this? I am 
not proud.” To part with money was for 
him, the quondam spendthrift, after his 
conversion to economy, the most difficult 
task. A demand of what appeared to him 
too much as a gratuity was quite enough 
to rouse his ire. Besides he had the 
Italian habit of bargaining about even the 
smallest transactions. For this reason he 
soon got the reputaticn of being a miser, 
the more so as his riches increased through 
the enormous proceeds from his concerts 
at which admission was never less than 
double or triple the usual price. But that 
he could also be generous where he con- 
sidered it appropriate, of this he gave an 
example the like of which a more noble 
one scarcely may be found, if true. It is 
known that Berlioz lived for the greater 
part of his existence in poor circumstances, 
and this through no fault of his, but that 
he pursued his ideal with dogged deter- 
mination, but without being appreciated by 
the French. But on Paganini: his works 
produced a marked impression, and after 
having been present at a performance of 
his “Romeo and Juliet,” and being in- 
formed of the composer’s hard lot, he 
wrote to him the following day : 

My dear friend ! 

“ Beethoven having gone to his rest none 

but Berlioz only could survive him, and 








after having nbiane your divine com- 
position, worthy of a genius like yours, | 
cannot resist asking you to accept as a 
token of homage enclosed draft for 
twenty thousand francs which will be paid 
to you on presentation by Baron v. Roth- 
schild.’”* 

Paganini was in the highest sense of the 
word the most finished and incomparable 
virtuoso. Whether ever another will appear 
to equal him we cannot tell. He has been 
succeeded by many able artists who have 
imitated him with more or less skill, but, 
be they whoever they may, they are but his 
shadow, and certain it is that no mortal 
ever will surpass him. “ Paganini is the 
turning point in virtuosity,” said Robert 
Schumann, and he was right. After-time 
once again only created an art phenom- 
enon equal to Paganini, and that was 
Franz Liszt. Also he has reached the cul- 
minating point on his instrument, the 
pianoforte. Also he has stimulated vir- 
tuosity to an uncommcen degree in many 
a pupil and follower, and of many a one 
it is said to have come near him; reached, 
in all his power and brilliancy, he has been 
by none, surpassed he can and will be as 
little likely as Paganini. As a man of 
culture, as composer and author, as a man 
read in almost every branch of human 
knowledge, Liszt, the Hungarian, stands 
infinitely above the ignorant Italian. 


OLD NORTHUMBERLAND CUSTOM. 


AMONG the quaint customs which linger 
in Northumberland is the annual perform- 
ance of the Mystic Dance, the last relic of 
the Morris Dance of Merry England, per- 
formed by the sword dancers, or guisers, 
clad in black velvet knickerbockers and 
white shirts gaily bedecked with many- 
coloured ribbons. The dancers usually ap- 
pear in sets of five, with captains, buffoons, 
valets and musicians. A fiddle, or melodion, 
is used to accompany an open-air per- 
formance, but indoors the Northumbrian 
small pipes provide the music. The Ears- 
den guisers, who visit Alnwick Castle each 
year and perform before the Duke of 
Northumberland, have a continuous history 
of 100 years. 





* It is now known that the real donor was the 
rich publisher of the “Journal des Débats,’ 
Armand Bertin, using this method out of delicacy 
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AND FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 
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VIOLIN STUDIES. 


Epw. HerrMANS, 25 Violin Etudes for the systematic 
study of double-stops. 

First Book (1-15) Easy Studies, 

Second Book (16-25) Advanced Studies. 

Each Book — 5s. net 
EpvuarbD Ketter and Orro K. ScuiLt, School of Vir- 
tuosity. 275 Studies for the Violin. For 
the development of technique to artistic 
perfection, With especial reference to the 
playing of double-stops. In 5 books. 

Book I. Key or guide, indispens: ible to the use 
of these Studies, containing preface, remarks, 
requirements, explanations of the system, 
plan and arrangement, table of contents, table 
of the models, etc. ... ... 38. net 

Books II, Ill, IV, V, containing the 275 Studies. 

Each Book 5s. net 

LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Scale Studies for the Violin. 
5s. net 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, The First Position, an elementary 
instruction book _ ... s 3s. net 
AvuGcust WILHELM, Exercises in Thirds... 5s. net 


NEW MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


Aus DER OHuF, Op. 12. Three Pieces. 
No. 1. Mazurka, — ai ea 3s. 
2. Romance wee a .. 28, 6d. 
3. Sy Elfe tanzt ne 3s. 
BARTLETT, H.N., Op.186. Berceuse in A, grade 5 3s. 
Op.187. BalladeinA  ,, 5 4s. 
BoRNSC HEIN, "F.C. Concerto in G m.,Grade6 6s, 
Tneantation a we. 
Mood Impressions: 1. 
Anxiety; 2. Gaiety; 3. 
Devotion; 4. Exultation ; 
Grade 5 , 
Réverie tristesse, Grade 4 4-5 
* Gipsy Loveand Life ,, 5 
Burck. The Gipsy, Czardas, Grade 4-5 
Case, H. L. La douleur (Grief), Grade 3 
DEMAREST, Cl. Cantilena in A 3 
DEMUTH, J. A. Six Pieces. Grade 2 3, 
No. 1. Barcarolle... . ime 
2. Lindler 
3. Mazurka ... 
4. La Mélancolie 
5. Minuet 
6. Valse lente : 
ENGEL, S. CAMILLO. Romance, Grade 6 ee 
Harscue, W. E. Hungarian Dane e, Grade 3-4 
Huss, H. HOLDEN. Sonata, Grade 6 . . 6s. 6 
Korppinc, G. H. Humoreskein Am. ,Grade 3-4 2s, 
MADDEN, Cu. Barcarolle, Grade 4 
Berceuse Russe, Grade 4 
MIERSCH, P. TH. 
Op. 27, No. ob Elegy in F, Grade 3-4.. 
Op. 27, No. 2, Cradle Song i in G, ? cage 
. 2s. 6d. n 
Op. 30, No. 1, con ‘Scene, Grade3 ... 2s. 6d. 
2 Gavotte, Grade 3 ~~ + 3 
, Moto perpetuo, Grade 3 4s, 
SawveEr, H. P. oe 2 Jack Tunes, for little 
iddlers. Elementary, Grade 1 4s. 
ScHILL, O. K. Op. 1. Romance in E, Grade 3... 3s. net 
Op. 3. Four pieces in the first 
position. 
No. 1. Little Song,inC ... 2s. net 
2. Funeral March, E m. 2s. net 
3. WaltzinC ... ... 28, 6d. net 
4. Slumber Song,inG... 2s. net 





NEW MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (continued) 
ScHILL, O. K. Op. 4. Three pieces in the first 
position. 
No. 1. Triumphal March in C 2s, 6d. net 
2. Barcarolle in G re 2s. net 
3. Evening Song in F. 2s. net 
Berceuse, Grade 2-3 : 3s. net 
Song without Words, Grade2-3 2s, net 
Op. 7. Three Pieces in the first 
position, 
No. 1. Gavotte . 2s. 6d. net 
2, Scherzo en Miniature 2s. 6d. net 
3. Pastoral rm oa 2s. net 
Op. 6. Andante Romantique, 
Grade 3-4 - 3s. net 
Scumipt, L. A l’espagnol, Grade 4- 5. ws = net 
All’ ongarese, Grade 4-5.. Ss. net 
SHELLEY, H.R. Mazurka chevaleresque, Grade 4 4s, éa. net 
VOLPE, A. D. Mazurka, Grade 5 a 3s. net 
“ Cavatine in E, Grade 5. -- 28. 6d. net 
a Réverie in F, Grade 5 ... ... 2s, 6d, net 


MUSICAL CLASSICS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonatas, Edited by Ad. Brodsky 5s. net 
i Two Romances, Edited by 
Schradieck . « ls, 4d. net 
De Bertort, CHAS. Concertos. Edited by H. 
Schradieck. 
No.1lin D; No.2in Bm.; No. 6 in 
A; No.7inG; No.9inAm. Each 2s. net 
Airs Variés. Edited by H. Schradieck. 
No.5inE; No.6in A; No.7 in E. 
Each Is, 4d. net 
Ernst, H. W. Otello Fantasy. Edited by H. 
Schradieck . - .» ls, 4d. net 
re Hungarian Airs with Var. Edited 
by H. Schradieck . - ls, 4d. net 
Lavs, F. Ballad and Polonaise. Edited by 
H. Schradieck 2s. net 
MENDELSSOHN. Concerto. Edited — by H. 
Schradieck .. Is. 4d. net 
Mouiqug. Op. 21. Concerto in A m., "No. 5 
Edited by H. Schradieck we 2s, net 
Mozart. Sonatas. Edited by H. Schradieck .. 6s. net 
ScHUMANN. Compositions. Ed. by Schradieck. 
Op. 73. Fantasiestiicke ove . Is. 4d. net 
Op. 94. 3 Romances ... .- 1s. 4d. net 
Op. 102. Stiicke im Volkston .. ls, 4d. det 
Op. 103. Miirchenbilder . 1s. 4d, net 
Sponr. Concerto No.7 in E m. Edited by 
Schradieck .. 2s, net 
Concerto No.8 in "A (Vocal scena) P 2s. net 
Concerto No. 9 in D m. 2s. net 
i. Slow Movements from Concertos No. 
6, 9,11. Ed. by Schradieck _... 2s. net 
Viotti. Concerto No. 17 (first movement) Dm. 
with Cadenza by Wieniawski ... 2s. net 
a » 22(first movement) A m. 
with Cadenza by Wieniawski ... 2s. net 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonatas (Leo Schulz) ... sab 4s. net 
CHopIn. Op. 65. Sonata (Leo Schulz) ae 2s. net 


- THEORETICAL WORKS. 

GRUNBERG, E. The Violinists Manual. A 
progressive classification of tech- 
nical material etudes, solo-pieces, 
and the most important chamber 
music works a 

LEHMANN, G. The true rincipals of. ‘the a art 
of violin playing . 
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LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
By JOHN BROADHOUSE. 





WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial translation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





ICHMOND’S VIOLIN POLISH. Specially ASHDOWN EDITION. 


prepared to clean violins without injuring the 
varnish, taking away all resin and dust from the belly, as 
which stops the a a with the tone. STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. Net 
Gives the varnish a fine polish and keeps it in its “iy 
original condition. Also Pa the wood m the bow, ae Ae Poe 8. 4, 
the bridge, fingerboard and strings. Violins not in use . Lyric Album (5 pieces) ... ses coe ° 
should be cleaned at intervals to preserve the varnish. Diehl! 


Bottles 1/1 post free. 
R. G. Ricumonp, Fountain Place, Alexandria, N.B. 


Six Gavottes 

Burgmiller. Three Nocturne ... nen 

Heller and Ernst. Les ‘gages d'amitié 
Book I. (7 pieces) ... ane 

BEETHOVEN’S. PIANOFORTE SONATAS 5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’amitié, 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art Book II. (6 pieces) tae 


By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. . Ernst. Four Morceaux de salon 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op 58 





With a Pretace by E. Paver. ‘ ; 
Translated from the German by Emity Hitt. . Lange. Six pieces tee tee 


New and Revised Edition—(1898). Cloth, 3/6. . Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. - Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to 6 

Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 


Just Published. Price ]/- Op 42. + ing eee wen ee 
Spohr. Concerto Dramatique, Op. 47 


Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 


With Numerous Musical Examples. . Papini, Six characteristic pieces 
BY (To be continued.) 


C. FRED KENYON. EDWIN ASHDOWN. 
NEW YORK, ___ (Limited) TORONTO, 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. LONDON. 














“The Violin Times’ Portrait Gallery. No. 147.—Fesruary, 1906. 
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SPENCER DYKE. 


Photo by Hallett Hyatt, London. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says “I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 

Herr DAVID JPER says: ‘It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.”’ 


All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
: in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 


PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sotk AGENT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
COLONIES. 
J. EDWIN BONN. 


” 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,”’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced, Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., ls. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 





PATENT 

















Montii!y Auctions of Musical Property 


M ES3RS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
“ announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





ATALOGUE, No. 23, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 


Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNIRY 


ScHOOLS OR PRIVATE PUuPILs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be comnmenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONS.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THE VIOLIN Timgs.” 














IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to th: Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, Loadon, W.C. RKe- 
jected M55. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 





TERMS JF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per anoum 


(post free) - - - - - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per anuum (post free) - 3s. od. 


Publisher, WM. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Road 
London, W.C. 


She Pioliw Times. 


Ih BRUARY, 1906. 














MR. SPENCER DYKE. 

A BIOGRAPHY of this popular young ar- 
tist appeared in our last issue, and we 
now have much pleasure in publishing his 
photograph, which is a reproduction from 
an excellent photograph by Hallett Hyatt, 
London. We regret the delay which was 
unavoidable. 





GERMAN PLAYS. 


“ SERENISSIMUS UND DER DICHTER” one 
of the group of plays now playing at 
Great Queen Street is certainly something 
quite new to London experience. The ap- 
pearance of the actors in the actual front 
of the house, the discussion from the box 
to the stage called to mind no precedence 
except perhaps “the first night” and even 
then the actor comes no further than the 
orchestra. As a skit on the foreign royalty 
condescending to the humble artist the 
playlet is clever, if, possibly, not strictly 
veracious (of that I cannot speak from 
knowledge) but the thread is apt to drag 
after a while and I think the general feel- 
ing may be voiced by saying overheard 
that “though it is passably amusing, yet 
one would rather see a real play.” “ Blau,” 
a bright little farce by Max Bernstein, was 
well played by Dr. Ingo Krauss, Herr 
Hans Stork (an old favourite), Fraulein 
Elizabeth Kirsch and Herr Willy Klein 
who is responsible for the excellent stage 
management. Miss Lona Nansen who 
gave songs rather after the style of Yvette 
Guilbert is a clever artist and in a dramatic 
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“ Nachtstiick” and a poetic “ Mondlicht” 
piece held her audience with remarkable 
power. Her humorous pieces, though clever 
were not so interesting by reason of the 
twang in her voice when she is not doing 
serious work. 

“Er muss tant sein” (nach Moinaux) 
was capitally acted and admirably 
clowned. Why do they do the thing so 
much better on the German stage than 
here. There the audience laugh, here, too 
frequently only the actors. The fun is 
obtained from slight materials. An cold 
professor who is deaf and will only marry 
his daughter to a deaf man. An old ser- 
vant who takes advantage of his master’s 
misfortune to say the rudest things in an 
obsequious manner, recalling rather the 
“palace of Truth” in the doing of it. The 
girl’s lover, who pretends to deafness to 
gain his sweetheart. The girl fears he zs 
deaf. The uncle is cured and tells his 
niece but the servant and lover remain 
ignorant. Result, confusion, discovery and 
a happy union for the young couple. Herr 
Willy Klein was most artistically hypc- 
critical as the old servant, Herr Hans Stork, 
as usual, made an excellent lover, but one 
word of advice Herr Stork. Do not laugh 
where you should not. It spoils the play 
for the audience. Herr Richard Starnburg 
made an excellent professor, most natural 
and infinitely trying while his young 
daughter was played by another old 
favourite whom | was glad to see, Miss 
Margarete Russ. A gardener and an over- 
seer were taken respectively by Herrn Paul 
Wind and Bruno Wilburger. “ Serenis- 
simus wind vie Schauspieler ” which closed 
the bill dragged a little, though funny in 
its wholesale handing round of orders and 
decorations. His Highness was taken by 
Herr Georg Basell and his “suite.” Kin- 
derman by Herr Otto Collol. Both were 
excellent but there was hardly sufficient 
reason for it all. In the first of the two 
sketches the “ Dichter” was represented by 
Herr Ernest Reicher and the “ Regisseur ” 
by Herr Emil Hugo, both of whom were 
good. It is to be hoped we shall see Herr 
Andersen in one of the fairy plays or 
religious dramas in which he excells. 

The production of “Alma Mater” 
(Victor Stephany) was of interest both 
from the fact that it was another play 


dealing with student life as did “Alt 


| 
| 











Heidelberg” and from the development ° 
taken on a point of honour. The plot 
which has a love story for its foundation, 
really deals with the German code of 
honour which demands that a man who 
gives a false “word of honour” is worth- 
less and should shoot himself. This is 
neatly combated by the heroine, the girl to 
save whose honour her lover perjured him- 
self. She bids him go to another land and 
live it down, claiming shrewdly that it is 
braver to live dishonoured than to fly the 
private remorse and public taboo that will 
result. Fraulein Margarete Russ was gocd 
as the heroine and Herr Hans Stork dis- 
played great dramatic intensity in his re- 
presentation of the agonies of remorse and 
shame the young student undergoes. Herr 


Stork is very finely sympathetic and it 
was good to see him in a serious play. 
V. 





MISS KATIE PARKER 

Miss KATIE PARKER, who is making her 
début with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra at 
the Queen’s Hall on February 20th next, 
is a native of London, and resides at 
present with her parents at Harrow. She 
has no doubt inherited her musical genius' 
from her parents, as the family upon the 
father’s side have, for many generations, 
been extremely musical, some occupying 
prominent positions in the musical profes- 
sion. Miss Parker displayed a remarkable 
gift for music at an extremely early age, 
and many were the offers made to her 
parents for her to appear in public as a 
prodigy. All these inducements, however, 
have wisely been resisted by them, so that, 
although still only in her teens, she now 
makes her appearance in public for the first 
time. 

Her first training was received privately, 
and when she was old enough, she attended 
the Hampstead Conservatoire of Music, 
where after a short time she was awarded 
a prize for violin playing, winning golden 
opinions for her perfect intonation and 
finished renderings. Shortly after this 
she was placed under the guidance of that 
celebrated teacher—Professor August Wil- 
helmj, whom she astounded by her quick 
perceptions and brilliant technique. Her 
interpretations of the great masters have 
always been consistent with the spirit of 
the work, and although mere technical 
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difficulties have been easily overcome, she 
never has sacrificed the true musical feeling 
for the sake of tricks. 





EAR TRAINING FOR VIOLIN STUDENTS. 


By George Lehmann (The Etude.) 


(Concluded from p. 14). 

We may next teach an appreciaticn of 
the dissonant intervals of the large second 
and small seventh. The second may be 
studied by alternating D 3 and E open 
with C-sharp 2 and E open, giving a reso- 
lution of the dominant seventh in A major. 
The seventh may be studied by alternat- 
ing D open and B 1 with D open and C 2, 
thus resolving the dominant seventh of G 
major in two voices. 

Experience with pupils of all ages has 
convinced me that the foregoing scheme of 
practice will serve to train the ear to quick 
and accurate appreciation of consonant 
and disscnant intervals. A further ad- 
vantage lies in the awakening of interest 
in the subject of harmony from the cor- 
rect view-point of natural voice-leading. 
One more exercise should be added to 
this list. 

Having sounded the substance of the 
key of B-flat major, let the pupil alternate 
E-flat 1 and A open with D open and B- 
flat 1, giving a full cadence in B-flat 
major in the most powerful manner possi- 
ble with his limited technical means. 

These examples being transposed as 
often as possible within the confines of the 
first position and being further modified 
by changes of rhythmical figure may 
serve better than many a printed page to 
cultivate a keen sense of relative pitch, 
awaken the inventive powers and lay a 
natural foundation for the study of har- 
mony. 

A problem that frequently confronts a 
teacher is that of the student who is fami- 
liar with all the literature of the violin 
and who has never played one line in pure 
intonation. This type of pupil is more 
convinced of the infallibility of his’ ear 
than is the most highly cultivated musi- 
cian, and a candid statement of his condi- 
tion is apt to prove a ruinous strain upon 
his credulity and the fair name of the 
teacher who makes it. He may best be 
treated to a course of arpeggio study with 





a view to “strengthening the left hand” 
and “rendering the bow more steady.” 
The arpeggio studies in two cctaves by 
David offer a good framework on which to 
build a system of daily exercise for in- 
tonation. 

The fingering should be reduced to the 
simplest possible plan by beginning every 
tonic harmony with the first finger upon 
the G string. A change of key is effected 
by shifting the hand and retaining prac- 
tically the same succession of finger plac- 
ing as is done in transposition cn the piano. 
Instead of practicing only the tonic triad 
of each key, the sub-dominant and domin- 
ant seventh should be employed, the 
former in 6-4, the latter in 6-4-3 position. 
Thus will every note of the scale be pre- 
sented in harmonic order and proven by 
the simple rule of keeping two strings in 
vibration. This form of practicer fur- 
nishes incomparable training for the ear, 
lends stability and repose to the left hand 
and so gradually and naturally prepares 
all the parts for two-voice playing that 
the terrors of double-stopping are entirely 
done away with. 

Three-octave arpeggio practice should 
be divided into register study. For ex- 
ample, take the key of A major. Begin 
with the first finger upon the G string and 
study the first octave in the first position ; 
move the hand into the second register by 
placing the first finger upon A on the D 
string; finally move the hand into the 
third register by placing the first finger 
upon A on the A string. The act of pass- 
ing or shifting from one register to an- 
other should not be introduced until the 
several registers have been studied singly 
and exhaustively. 

The fact must never be lost sight of 
that the more broadly we lay our founda- 
tion, the higher we can build, and that 
foundation work consists of generalizing, 
classifying and concentrating all technical 
difficulties. The crying need of the violin 
world is not for a deluge of “simple little 
pieces” or “melodious studies for young 
violinists,” but for just a few more works 
in musical notation and a great many 
more in words for the elucidation of 
fundamental principles of technique, prac- 
tice, musical taste and teaching. Our 
shelves are as bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
cupboard, and he who searches among 
them for knowledge that he can gain by 
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hard reading is lucky re to find a 
bone.—Kalph W ylie. 





REMINISCENCES OF FAMOUS 


MUSICIANS OF THE IMMEDIATE PAST. 


By Carl Reinecke, Translated by 
Florence Leonard. 
THE first famous musician whom I| came 
to know personally was Moscheles. I was 
about fifteen years old when his aunt, an 
elderly lady, and a friend of our family, 
took me to him. 

In a village near the town where I was 
born, Altona, Moscheles and _ his family 
had taken a country house, and I walked 
out there in charge of the old lady. In 
the salon many people were already 
gathered. They had come, as we had, to 
hear the master play. 

Moscheles has just returned from Lon- 
don, where he had been living for years 
and had acquired quite the manner of the 
English gentleman. He kept us waiting 
a good while, seated himself at the piano 
as soon as he entered the rcom, and 
played first, three of his great character- 
istic Etudes, “Terpsichore,” “ Wider- 
spruch” (Contradiction) and “ Kinder- 
mirchen” (Fairy Tale). In ‘spite of his 
years, he played with great virtuosity, and 
it was certainly an ill-natyred jest of the 
Viennese to say that his fame had become 
a fairy tale. He made me play for him a 
sonata which I had just composed and he 
wrote down some corrections for me. 

The next time I met him was twenty 
years later, when I was Kapellmeister of 
the Gewandhaus. With pleasure I still 
remember that on the 19th of December, 
1861, I played with him and Clara Schu- 
mann the Triple Concerto in D minor, by 
J. S. Bach. 

Moscheles was extremely amiable, kind 
and obliging, with much “pathos of feel- 
ing, and therefore the less sense of 
humour. A weakness of his was that he 
thought very well of himself and let the 
fact appear in the most naive way. It 
was a pardonable weakness. After Hum- 
mel, he was the most celebrated pianist of 
his day. He was the teacher and friend 
of Mendelssohn. To Schumann his play- 
ing had been such an inspiration that it 
fixed Schumann’s determination to be- 
come a musician. From Beethoven he 








(ies 





had three most friendly letters. With all 
this he had every reason to think well of 
himself; but he showed his self-esteem in 
ways W hich could only be comical, as in 
the following characteristic instances : 

Moscheles possessed a very valuable 
sketch-book of Beethoven’s, written in 
pencil, which might in time become 
blurred and illegible; instead of using a 
fixative to prevent such a possibility, he 
himself traced over the notes of Beet- 
hoven’s own writing with ink, and when 
some one regretted that the characters 
were no longer the original ones, he re- 
plied: “Oh, no! the book is now all the 
more valuable because I have gone over 
Beethoven's writing.” 

When Moscheles celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday, I conducted a serenade for 
him on the evening before, and to suit 
the occasion, had arranged for chorus 
some of his songs with piano accompani- 
ment. He thanked me warmly and 
added: “To show you how truly grate- 
ful I am, I will play my sonata for four 
hands with you right now.” And so he 
did. Although as a pianoforte virtuoso 
he was long ago surpassed, and although 
his compositions are even now seldom 
used except for teaching purposes, yet his 
is a name which must always be reckoned 
with in the history of music. 

Another great artist, who in his time 
was widely known as a composer and a 
conductor, has met a similar fate. This 
is Franz Lachner. It is only a little while 
ago, perhaps thirty years, that his Suites 
for orchestra were played everywhere, and 
with genuine enjoyment. Now they are 
quite cast aside, not altogether justly. 

Lachner was almost the exact opposite 
of Moscheles, in looks and in character. 
Moscheles was formal, reserved, a man of 
the world; Lachner somewhat rougher and 
of coarser gain, a real Bavarian. He was 
an intimate friend of Schubert. Some of 
the incidents which he related to me were 
the following : 

Once Schubert came to Lachner with a 
roll of manuscript, and said in good 
Viennese: “Here, Franzel! here are a 
couple of new songs that I want to sell. 
I don’t like to try Diabelli, because he 
has just taken one book of them. You 
take these, please, and see if you cannot 
get rid of them to some other publisher.” 

On another occasion, Lachner and 
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Schubert were sitting in the evening at the 
Roter Igel (Red Hedgehog), over their 
wine of fresh vintage. The painter, Moritz 
von Schwind, the singer, Vogel, and other 
of their friends were with them. The 
wine was good and the time slipped away 
with witty sally and retort until it was 
long past midnight before they thought 
of going home. But Schubert had for- 
gotten his key, so he went to spend the 
night with one of his friends. Next 
morning they woke with splitting head- 
aches and went out into the friend’s gar- 
den to breakfast in the summer house. 
After a few minutes the host was called 
away, and Schubert, to amuse himself, 
looked about for a book. He picked up 
Shakespeare’s “ Cymbeline,” and when his 
host came back after half an hour, he 
found Schubert with his hands full of 
manuscript, just written down. In that 
half-hour he had composed one of his 
most beautiful songs: “Hark, hark, the 
lark !” 

But I must not let Lachner tell all the 
stories, for I have some anecdotes about 
him and his witty repartee, which show 
that, in spite of his modest and unassum- 
ing manner, he was quite conscious of his 
worth. 

A young musician asked him: “ Herr 
General-Mustkdirekter, are you a Wagner- 
ite?” (Wagnerianer). “No,” was the short 
answer. “Then you must be a Brahms- 
ite!” (Brahmsianer). “No,” said Lach- 
ner, “I myself am ‘Somebody’” (aner). 
This pun is difficult to express in any 
other language; the word “ £zve7,” mean- 
ing someone or somebody, is pronounced 
in the Bavarian dialect “ Aner.” 

As we all know, von Biilow succeeded 
him as director. A short time after his 
appointment, when he conducted the first 
concert, he invited Lachner with much 
ceremony. Biilow conducted the “ Eroica” 
Symphony, and when it was finished, he 
turned to Lachner: “Well, Hevr General- 
Musikdirektor, didn’t the orchestra play 
magnificently ?” “To be sure,” answered 
Lachner, “an orchestra which I have 
directed for more than thirty years could 
not be spoiled in six weeks.” Both these 
replies were disagreeable, but Lachner 
had great provocation. If that was not 
the case, he was always kind and amiable. 
He was very grateful to me because I 
always made sure of great success for his 








compositions in Leipzig, and he thanked 
me formally by dedicating to me a very 
lovely Suite for piano. 

I last saw the old gentleman in 1889, in 
his own house, for even then he was not 
able to go out. He came to meet me with 
a rather unsteady step, but he carried -his 
head high—his commanding head with 
its grey hair, which suggested Napoleon 
—and there was still fire in his eye. On 
his piano lay Bach’s “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,” trom which he played every 
day, to freshen his mind and revive his 
spirit. When I went away, he went with 
me to the door. A clasp of the hand— 
and I never saw him again. The next 
year he died. I will conclude these re- 
miniscences with Riemann’s _ beautiful 
words : 

“Sovereign mastery of the technic of 
counterpoint, united with nobility of 
thought, insure him for the future recog- 
nition which the present has not sufh- 
ciently bestowed. 

Although von Biilow in the incident 
with Lachner did not play a very enviable 
role, and although this artist is known in 
general as a harsh and often inconsiderate 
character, I am going to tell of traits 
which show only the noble side, which he 
displayed to me. Indeed, our paths sel- 
dom crossed. 

In the middle of the fortieth year of 
the last century I first saw him, then a 
student of jurisprudence, at the house of 
that famous friend of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, the great singer, Frau Livia 
Frege. While I was playing for her, von 
Biilow sat in a distant corner, listened 
and went away in silence. Later, when he 
was a famous piano virtuoso, he played 
often in Leipzig, from 1862 to 1880, and 
although he usually appeared like a 
meteor and disappeared as quickly, yet 
we saw each other and talked together in 
rehearsals and concerts and at the visits 
which we occasionally exchanged. But 
after that we did not see each other or 
have speech together for seven years. 

Von Biilow, who meanwhile had become 
a famous director, was invited by the 
management of the Leipzig Theatre to 
conduct in a concert the Ninth Symphony 
of Beethoven. At the rehearsal, which 
was public, he made the following an- 
nouncement to the orchestra: 

“Gentlemen, we will first correct the 
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errors in the score which every Gewand- 
haus kapellmeister from Mendelssohn to 
Reinecke has let pass.” He referred to 
the famcus so-called misprints (Breitkopf 
and Hartel Edition, page 28, measure 7, 
and page 255, measure 7) about which 
Berlioz had already written at length, 
only to decide that on the whole it would 
be best not to correct Beethoven, but to let 


the remarkable passages stand as they 


were. 

When I came, scme weeks later, to con- 
duct the “Ninth” in the Gewandhaus, | 
said to the members of the orchestra, at 
the first rehearsal, where not one outsider 
was present : 

“Gentlemen, I have been told that in 
our parts from which not long ago the 
“Ninth” was played in the Theatre, some 
alterations were made. Since then | have 
assured myself that those passages were 
undoubtedly written by Beethcven’s own 
hand exactly as they stand in the printed 
score and were in our parts, so I will re- 
quest you to insert again those original 
notes.” 

In the orchestra there was at that time a 
rather poor viola player who edited a 
music journal, and | surmise that he must 
have given to von Biilow a most distorted 
version of my few, reasonable words. For 
shortly afterward there appeared in that 
journal an article from von Biilow’s pen, 
which was directed against me, and must 
have been quite inexcusable. | myself 
never read it, for since I have never in- 
dulged in such criticism, I saw no reason 
to disturb myself by reading it. So I 
ignored it. 

After seven years there appeared a cer- 
tain music publisher, E. E., at my house 
in Leipzig. He asked me, in speaking of 
von Bulow, whether I would receive Dr. 
v. Biilow, if he should call on me. I re- 
plied that I was accustomed to return 
courtesy for courtesy, and that therefore 
1 should expect Herr v. Biilow with pleas- 
ure. On the following day he came, with 
Herr E. E., and although I offered him a 
chair, he began this speech, still standing. 

“Herr Professor, | have come to-day 
only to say to you that I greatly regret 
that once in my life I forgot the respect 
[ owe you, and I beg you to pardon me 
and to forget the occurrence.” 

Was it not noble to acknowledge his 


| 





error so frankly and to ask pardon? Be- 
sides, Biilow had brought E. E. with him 
as a witness to the conversation! Wehad 
a quarter of an hour together, and on 
leaving, he said: “If you ever wish my 
assistance for anything, and if there 
should be a concert for the Mendelssohn 
Monument Fund, | will come with pleas- 
ure; for in old age one should try tc make 
up for what he failed to do in his youth, 
and toward ¢A4at man I have much to make 
up for!” 

Once | met him in the foyer of the 
Theatre, and he said: “ Yesterday I spoke 
with Liszt about your opera, ‘King Man- 
fred,’ and I wish wou had been behind the 
curtain to hear what we said.” I may 
have looked incredulous, for he went on 
to say: “No, no! we were of one mind, 
that your ‘Manfred’”—and then fol- 
Icwed an opinion so complimentary to 
me that I hesitate to repeat it here. 
Under four eyes many things may 
be said which should not be shouted to 
the world. I cannot resist quoting part 
of one of his last letters to me, because 
its expressions are so remarkably char- 
acteristic of this peculiarly-formed artist : 


“Not from purse-pride, imbibed in this 
air, do I send you back the post-card so 
kindly provided for answering your hon- 
oured lines; but because I have not time 
to write more at length. I have adopted 
a bad habit as useful—vza Post-card. A 
score of yours is more dear to me than a 
pupil ”’—and so on. 


Indeed, I was surprised to find how 
many of my works he knew thoroughly, 
and in how friendly a way he spoke of 
my harp Concerto, the Gavotte, Op. 123, 
No. 1, and the “Fairy Tales without 
Words,” Op. 165, especially of the four- 


hand arrangement. 


(To be concluded.) 





Amateurs.—-A new short play, by J. F. 
Nolan and Frank Rollison, was produced 
at Cripplegate Hall by the Martin Harvey 
Dramatic Club on December 6th. “The 
Impressions of Stella” is a bright little 
curtain raiser and admirably suited for 
amateur use. It is original and amusing 
and has a quick and effective curtain. 
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REVIEWS. 


I further add to the publications of Mzssrs. 
BREITKOPF AND HAERTEL : 

Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 22, by 
Griidener. Concert players will find in this 
work a fine example of a work of its kind. While 
melodious throughout, it contains many passages 
of rare beauty, while in others plenty of oppor- 
tunity is given for a grand, if not impossible, 
display of the player’s technical abilities. It is 
not of objectionable length and is divided into 
the conventional three movements, the first, 
Moderato, the second a beautiful Larghetto with 
plenty of cantilene passages, and the last, a 
vigorous Finale, marked ‘Allegro non Tantos. 
The first and third movements are written in the 
D major, whilst the middle: movement is in the 
relative minor. There is also in the first move- 
ment an effective Cadenza ad lib., which gives 
the performer an opportunity for letting off 
fireworks, which no doubt they will do if given 
a free hand. The Concerto is 23 pages in length 
and ought to take no longer in a than 
the usual 25 to thirty minutes. (X.-—XII.) 


Five Lyric Tone Pieces for violin a piano- 
forte, Op. 34, by Paul Klengel: No. 1, Canzon- 
etta (in G major), No. 2, Siciliano (in D minor), 
No. 3, Rural Dance (in G major), No. 4, 
Capriccio (in C minor), and No. 5, ‘Triste 
Adieu”? (in C minor), All the five pieces will 
— drawing-room players of moderate ability. 
(VI.) 

Three German Dances, Op. 605, by W. A. 
Mozart, arranged for violin and iano by Fabian 
Rehfeld: No. 1, in D, No. 2, in G, and No. 3, in 
C, are delightful little movements and will please 
young people. (IV 

Orchestral Studies for the second violin, by 
Friedrich Hermann, is an invaluable collection 
of difficult passages drawn from the works of 
composers for church, theatre and concert halls, 
fully marked, fingered and bowed. No member 
of the orchestra (second violin) should be with- 
out this useful work ; students for the orchestra 
will find in it plenty to learn. (VI.—VII.) 


Lyrical Pieces for piano and violin, for con- 
cert (amateur) as well as drawing-room per- 
formances, compiled and edited by Friedrich 
Hermann, will be welcomed by many an ama- 
teur, not too ambitious; he will find in the 
book the following useful contents: 

i. ane (G. B.), Tre giorni, Aria. 

2. Haydn (Joseph), Menuett. 

3. Gluck (Chr. W. v.), Aria from “ Iphigenia 
in Tauris.”’ 

4. Martini (Padre), Gavotte. 

5. Beethoven (Ludwig van), Adagio from the 
Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. 

6. Schubert rea Scherzo from the Piano- 
forte Sonata, Op. 147. 

Ts Reinecke (Carl), ec from the Opera, 
‘‘ King Manfred,”’ O 

8. Schumann (Rob. _ “Andante with Varia- 
tions for two Pianofortes, Op. 46. 

9. Bach (Joh. Seb.), Prelude from the ‘‘ Well 
Tempered Clavichord.”’ 

10. Mendelssohn Bartholdy (Felix), Notturno 
from the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s — — 61. 
11. Chopin (Fr.), Nocturne, O 7, No. 1. 

12. Bach (Joh. Seb.), Gavotte a rom the Suite 
for Orchestra, in D major. 

I further received from Messrs. BoswortH 
AND Co. : 





Conzertino in Hungarian style for violin with 
pianoforte, Op. 21, by Oscar Rieding, can be 
made a very  strantine piece in the hands of 
amateurs ot moderate technical ability. The 
Conzertino, as its name applies, is intended for 
amateurs only and as such it is quite worth their 
while to give it more or less practice, before 
they ought to submit it to the hearing of their 
friendly disposed audiences. The Concerto is 
written in the key of C and contains three move- 
ments which are intended to follow from and 
into the other without a break. The movements 
contain some passages in Hungarian style, which 
distinguish themselves by their Spielbarkeit 
(playability) as they do not go higher than the 
third position. (V.) 


No. 1, Romance (in A major) No. 2, Serenade 
(in E major), by Franz Drdla, These are the 
titles of these charming drawing-room pieces, 
both of which are included in the repertoire of 
Kubelik, which may be accepted as sufficient 
proof of their merit; in order to further add to 
their popularity, the publishers were wise to 
publish the pieces in two editions, one of which 
is an easy one, rather let us say easier edition, 
intended for the performance of amateurs, for 
whom the more difficult one may prove de trop. 





Miss Norah Nicolas and Miss Elsie 
Walker gave a violin and dramatic recital 
on Thursday, 7th December. Miss Nicolas 
was heard to best advantage in Finale 
from Concerto in G minor (Max Bruch). 
Her technique was on the whole good, but 
her tone harsh and her phrasing lacking in 
expression. Miss Walker’s best efforts 
were “The Post Boy,” “The Baby” and 
“A Fable.” This reciter is expressive but 
not sufficiently dramatic, and aaa is apt to 
become inaudible at the ends of her sen- 
tences, which, moreover, have a tendency 
to run together. 








Price 4/- each. Sold at 1/4 each) 


ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad /ib. 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano 
COMPOSED BY 
WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 


. Romance (The Tryst). 

. Polonaise (Hilda). 

. Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). 
. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 

. Gavotte (Childhocd). 


W REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C} 
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The following Portraitsand Fac.simile Letters have appeared 
and cm be had from the 


in ‘*The Violin Times,” 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road. W.C, 
PRICE 23d EACH, POST FREE. 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley - - 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - - 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - - as 
» Adolphe Pollitzer . : . 
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HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 


By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM 
With 40 pages of Musical Examples. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVFS, 3, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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‘MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE FORK PRIZES OR FOR PRESENTATION: 
ON SALE BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING. CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.-C, 








Half a Car of Music in England, by Dr, F. Huprrsr, vo, cloth, 3s, 64. 
(pub. .) 

Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for ed i Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Ggorck E. Tuorp, cr; 8vo, limp cloth, ts. 

These Lessons are so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental giisietples employed ia 
the use of the Voice Without a-Master. 

Twenty Lessons on the Development ot the Voice, for Singers, Speakers, and 
Teachers, by Grorer E. Tuorp, ¢r. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s 

This Series of Lessons is intendéd to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Blocutionists and Clergymen Practica! 

Knowledge of How fo Strengihen and Develop the Voice 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, cr. 8vo, sewed, 18. 

A Treatise on the Btructure and Preservation of the Violin and other 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine ¢ sharactexistics of their Instruments, by J..A, Orro, translated with Addi- 
tions and Illustrations, by Joun..Bisnop, 4th Edition, post 8yo, cloth, 3s. 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by CHARLES Gouyon, translated by WinDEYER 
Crark and j. T. Hutcunson, c¥. 8vo, cloth, 38.-6d. 

The Art.of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating’ at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical eainplae by Henry C.~Banistsr, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with 
Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti, Spohr, Paga:ini, De Beriot, Ole 


Eull, Clementi, Moscheles, ‘Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chop, Dhalberg, Gott- 


schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled cloth, gilt edges, 2nd editiou, 4s, 6d, 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polouaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, ete.) and how they should 
be played, by J. Kxeczynski, translated by Miss N. Janotne, and edited by SutTngr- 
LAND .EpwarDs, with. Portrait, Facsimile;-etc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Music and Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Ropert Scuumann, translated, edited, 
and annotated by F. R.-Rrrrer, Portrait of Robert Schumann, photogra hed from a 
Crayon by Bendematn, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, <loth, 8s. 6d. Fourth dition, 

Ditto, Second Series, thick er. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second Edition; 

Wagner—Ecethoven, by Ricnarp Wacrer, with a Supplement from the Philosophical 
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